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SHIRLEY MOORE: BLACK COMPLIANCE OFFICER 
HELPS ENFORCE FEDERAL WAGE LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON -- Enforcement of laws is not restricted to the man, or woman, in blue. 

Take Shirley Moore. She's an attractive woman with a flair for the latest 
fashions. 

She is a compliance officer with the U. S. Labor Department's Wage and Hour 
Division and helps enforce laws regarding wages, equal pay, child labor, age discrim- 
ination and wage garnishment, among others. 

Mrs. Moore, who is black, works in the Division's Hyattsville, Md., area office, 
one of about 350 wage-hour offices across the country. 

A native of Suffolk, Va., Mrs. Moore decided to join the ranks of nearly 1,000 
compliance officers across the country because of a desire "to help people,” and to 
enter a new field which also offered greater career opportunities. 

An outgoing person, Mrs. Moore works with both employees and employers and she 
says this means working with just about every type of personality. 

An employee's request for help remains confidential. It may deal with any part 
of the many laws enforced by the Wage and Hour Division. 

Employers generally are open and receptive to calls and visits by compliance 
officers, Mrs. Moore has found. However, on occasion some may be nervous or even 
hostile, she says, mostly because they don't know or understand the law, or they fear 
what they term "federal interference" will hurt their financial interests. 

The government is not out “to get" anyone or to take sides, Mrs. Moore emphasizes, 
adding: 

"Our mission is to help enforce laws which protect working Americans." 

As she has acquired experience, Mrs. Moore also has found personal satisfaction, 
helping to ensure that working men and women get the job conditions and benefits due 
them under federal labor laws. 


(MORE ) 
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In dollars and cents, investigations by wage-hour compliance officers nationally 
result in payment of some $50 million due more than 262,000 workers annually. 

The back wages also benefit Uncle Sam, who gets to collect taxes on the $50 
million, Mrs. Moore points out. 

Prior to her present position, Mrs. Moore had about 11 years of secretarial ex- 
perience with the District of Columbia government and federal agencies in Washington, 
S. C. 

Mrs. Moore, her husband, Earl, and 14-year-old son, Talfred, reside at Adelphi, 


Md. 
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225 MINORITY YOUTHS TO BE 
PREPARED FOR APPRENTICESHIP 


WASHINGTON -- About 255 youths, mostly minority group members, from the San 
Francisco Bay area will be tutored by union members to help them pass apprenticeship 
entrance exams in construction trades, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan announced. 

The Bay Area Construction Opportunity Program (BACOP) has been awarded a $339,742, 
one-year contract and has a goal of 255 placements. 

It is estimated about 2,000 applicants will be recruited from the nine counties of 
Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Mendocino, Napa, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano and 
Sonoma. 

BACOP will recruit, counsel and tutor the youths and will also attempt to place 
women in apprenticeable trades and nontraditional positions. 

The apprenticeship outreach program provides applicants about 10 weeks of intensive 
tutoring to help them pass apprenticeship entrance exams as carpenter, operating engi- 
neer, electrician, plumber and iron worker; it helps women enter such nontraditional 
jobs as cabinet maker, semi-trailer driver and telephone company lineworker. 

Since 1968 BACOP has placed about 1,574 applicants as apprentices under five 


previous contracts supported by more than $2 million in federal funds. 


# # # 
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CERTAIN JOBLESS WORKERS NOT AWARE 
THEY CAN COLLECT BENEFITS, BRENNAN SAYS 

WASHINGTON -- Hundreds of thousands of jobless workers are not collecting 
unemployment compensation even though they are now eliqible under new emergency 
legislation, Labor Secretary Peter J. Brennan said. 

He called on all state employment security agencies to let such persons -- currently 
about 300,000 to 400,000 jobless -- know their rights under Special Unemployment 
Assistance (SUA). 

There are about 12 million workers not covered by any type of unemployment insurance 
and ordinarily not eligible for jobless pay. However, under emergency legislation 
signed by President Ford on Dec. 31, 1974, such workers now have the right to up to 


26 weeks of SUA. 


Brennan said the state agencies had so far about 100,000 SUA claimants -- "far 
below our expectations at this time. 

"In times like this, it is vital to make certain that all persons who are entitled 
to this emergency income are aware of their rights," Brennan said. 

"That's why we are asking state agencies to redoutle their efforts to publicize the 
availability of this new assistance to help the jobless maintain income." 

Brennan pointed out also that workers with reqular coverage who cannot collect 
compensation for various reasons may be eligible for Special Unemployment Assistance. 

Congress has appropriated $2 billion to operate the SUA program during calendar 
year 1975. 

Most of the noncovered workers have been in state and local government jobs, farm 
work, and domestic service. 

To apply for assistance, jobless workers should visit the nearest state unemploy- 
ment compensation or employment office. The information needed for filing a claim 


includes: social security number, the nawes of all employers for the past 52 weeks, 


Payckeck stubs, and other information about earnings. 


#4 4 
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Week of March 3, 1975 
MINORITY YOUTHS TO BE TUTORED 
FOR APPRENTICESHIP EXAMINATIONS 

WASHINGTON -- More than 40 youths, primarily members of minority groups, 
from the Pasco, Wash., area will be prepared by union members for 
apprenticeship examinations in the construction trades, Secretary of Labor 
Peter J. Brennan announced. 

Under a $62,129, one-year contract, the Community Affirmative Action 
Program (CAAP) will recruit, tutor, counsel and prepare individuals, 
primarily minority group persons, veterans and women, in construction 
unions as apprentices. 

The program supports the Pasco hometown plan, approved by the Labor 
Department's Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC). This effort 
has the concurrence of both the AFL-CIO and the OFCC. 

The program's goal is 42 placements. CAAP will recruit more than 100 
applicants and provide an average 10 weeks of intensive preparation to 
prepare the youths to pass entrance tests in occupations including brick- 
layer, electrician, pipefitter and sheet metal worker. 

In its previous contract, with a goal of 40 trainees, CAAP completed 
training of 62 enrollees includina 3 Vietnam-era veterans and 10 women, 

3 of whom were placed in apprenticeable jobs and 7 in other occupations. 


# # # 
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113 OSHA OFFICES SERVE THE PUBLIC _ 

WASHINGTON -- The U. S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) has announced it operates 113 field locations at which inspectors 
are stationed. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John H. Stender, head of OSHA, said the total repre- 
sents a new high for the agency, now in its fourth year. 

"At OSHA's inception," Stender reported, "there were fewer than 50 OSHA offices. 
That we now have more than twice that number means we can better safeguard employee 
safety and health across the nation." 

All area and district offices, and field stations are supervised by OSHA's 10 
Regional Offices. A current listing of OSHA field locations follows: 


REGIONAL AND AREA OFFICES - (73) 


Boston Regional Office: Boston and Springfield, Mass.; Concord, N.H.; Hartford, 


Conn. 


New York Regional Office: New York City, Garden City (Long Island), and Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Newark, N.J.; Santurce, P.R. 

Philadelphia Regional Office: Philadelphia and Monroeville (Pittsburgh), Pa.; 
Baltimore; Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. 

Atlanta Regional Office: Tucker (Atlanta), Savannah, and Macon, Ga.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Birmingham and Mobile, Ala.; Fort Lauderdale, Jacksonville, and 
Clearwater (Tampa), Fla.; Louisville, Ky.; Jackson, Miss.; Nashville, Tenn. 

Chicago Regional Office: Chicago; Indianapolis; Detroit; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis; Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dallas Regional Office: Dallas, Houston, Lubbock, and San Antonio, Tex.; Tulsa, 


Okla.; New Orleans; Little Rock; Albuquerque, N. M. 


(MORE ) 
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Kansas City Regional Office: Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Omaha and North 
Platte, Neb.; Wichita, Kans.; Des Moines, lowa. 

Denver Regional Office: Lakewood, Colo.; Billings, Mont.; Salt Lake City; Sioux 
Falls, N. D. 

San Francisco Regional Office: San Francisco and Long Beach, Calif.; Honolulu; 
Carson City, Nev.; Phoenix. 

Seattle Regional Office: Bellevue, Wash.; Anchorage, Alaska; Portland, Ore.; 
Boise, Idaho. 
DISTRICT OFFICES (3) 
Boston Region: Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Region: Norfolk, Va. 
Dallas Region: Corpus Christi, Tex. 


FIELD STATIONS (37) | 





New York Region: Garden City (Long Island), New York City, White Plains, Albany, 
Buffalo, and Syracuse, N.Y.; Newark and New Brunswick, N. J. 

Philadelphia Region: Wilmington, Del.; Meadville, Lewiston, Lancaster, and 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Roanoke and Falls Church, Va.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Washington, D. C. 

Atlanta Region: Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, S. C.; Memphis and Chatanooga, 
Tenn.; Huntsville, Weaver, Winfield, and Montgomery, Ala.; Tallahassee and Lynn Haven, 
Fla. 

Dallas Region: Shreveport, La.; Oklahoma City; Fort Worth, Tex. 

San Francisco Region: Sacramento, Fresno, and San Dieao, Calif.; Las Vegas, Nev.; 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Seattle Region: Spokane, Wash.; Pocatello, Idaho. 
Addresses and telephone numbers for any of these offices can be found in telephone 


directories under the listing, "U.S. Department of Labor - Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration." 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT EXTENDS DEADLINE DATES 
FOR CERTAIN REPORTS UNDER NEW PENSION LAW 


WASHINGTON -- Assistant Secretary of Labor Paul J. Fasser Jr. has announced that 
the U. S. Department of Labor intends to extend deadline dates for the filing of 
certain reports required by the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
(ERISA) until Aug. 31, 1975. 

Under ERISA, plan administrators were required to file detailed plan descriptions 
with the Secretary of Labor and distribute a summary plan description to plan partici- 
pants and beneficiaries and the Labor Secretary by April 30, 1975. The Labor Depart- 
ment action extends the filing period for these reports to Aug. 31, 1975. 

Fasser said that attempts to meet the reporting and disclosure requirements 
without adequate time would lead to inadequate and incomplete documents to the detri- 
ment of participants and beneficiaries. 

Final regulations implementing the reporting requirements are expected to be 
published in the Federal Register in March. Form EBS-1, which is to be used for re- 


porting plan descriptions, is expected to be available at that time. 


# # # 
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OSHA ISSUES DECEMBER FIGURES 
ON JOB SAFETY, HEALTH INSPECTIONS _ 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor announced that the Occupational Safety 


and Health Administration (OSHA) conducted 5,512 workplace inspections during 


December 1974. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John H. Stender, who heads the federal job safety 
and health agency, said that as a result of those inspections, OSHA issued to employers 
4,432 citations alleging 22,140 violations of job safety and health standards. Proposed 
penalties totaled $533,731. 

From its inception April 28, 1971, through December 1974, OSHA made 198,007 
inspections resulting in 134,505 citations alleging 649,862 violations, with proposed 
penalties totaling $17,493,262. 

Of that amount, $12,704,619 has been remitted to the Secretary of Treasury. 

The balance represents funds not yet collected, plus penalties proposed by OSHA that 
were reduced or vacated by order of the independent Occupational Safety and Health 


Review Commission after employer appeals. 
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NONFARM LABORER JOBS TO GROW 
SLOWLY OVER NEXT DECADE 
(One of a Series) 


WASHINGTON -- Increased demand for laborers in manufacturing, construction and 
other industries will be offset by the continued substitution of machinery for manual 
labor. 

So predict two labor economists in the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS). 

In an article published in the Winter 1974 issue of the BLS Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, Neal Rosenthal and Hall Dillon say jobs for nonfarm laborers will increase 
by less than one-half percent a year until 1985. 

This slow growth rate will occur despite an expected employment rise expected in 
manufacturing and construction, which employ two-fifths of all laborers. 

The reason, the authors say, will be increased use of forklift trucks, derricks, 
cranes, hoists and conveyor belts to handle materials in factories, freight terminals 
and warehouses. 

Other power-driven machinery will do excavating, ditch-digging and similar work 
at construction sites. In addition, more efficient systems for processing and handling 


materials and equipment will be installed in many plants. 
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AREA EMPLOYMENT TRENDS FOR JANUARY 





WASHINGTON -- Twelve major labor areas were added in January to the list of areas 


with "substantial" (six percent or more) unemployment, the U. S. Department of Labor 


reported. This raised the number to 67. 


This was the largest monthly increase since March 1961 when 25 areas were added 
(for a total of 101). 
The current 67 is the highest total since October 1961 when 68 areas were so 


classified. A year ago the number was 33. 


The 12 areas are San Jose, Calif.; New Haven, Conn.; Miami, Fla.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Utica-Rome, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo, and Youngstown-Warren, Ohio; Portland, 
Ore.; El Paso, Tex.; and Wheeling, W. Virginia. 

The rise in unemployment in most of the added areas primarily reflected significant 
employment reductions in factory work. 

Automotive and metals, and machinery industries were especially hard hit in the 
Ohio areas and in San Jose. Wheeling also had declines in metals. 

In New Haven and Utica-Rome, significant declines were reported in metals, apparel, 
and leather. In Miami, job losses were centered in services and trade because of a 
decline in tourism, and also in construction and textile manufacturing. 

The Portland area declines were chiefly in fabricated metals, electrical equip- 
ment, and lumber. E1 Paso had job losses primarily in apparel and construction. Augusta 


job reductions were in textiles, apparel, and stone-clay-glass industries. 


The following table shows the unemployment rates (seasonally unadjusted) for each 
of the 12 areas added to the “substantial” category, based on the latest available 


complete data, the December statistics. The table also gives the November rates. 
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AREA 
San Jose, Calif. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Utica-Rome, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Toledo, 0. 
Youngstown-Warren, 0. 
Portland. Ore. 
El Paso, Tex. 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


The January ratings are based on state employment security agencies’ employment 
and unemployment reports for mid-November and on pre:iminary December figures. 


Of the 150 major labor areas, 83 have unemployment rates of less than six percent. 


A year ago, there were 117 such areas. 


"Substantial" unemployment means the area has a jobless rate of six percent or 


more, discounting seasonal factors, with the rate expected to continue for at least 


two more months. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1975 





WASHINGTON -- The weekly earnings of workers decreased 1.2 percent from December 
to January, after allowance for the usualseasonal change, the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

This decrease was the result of a 0.8 percent decline in average weekly hours and 
a 0.6 percent increase in the Consumer Price Index which more than offset a 0.2 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings. 

Real earnings figures cover full-time and part-time workers on production or non- 
supervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American economy. Real earnings 
--or earnings in constant dollars--are calculated by adjusting earnings in current 
dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

Over the year, real average weekly earnings were down 4.4 percent. A rise of 
11.7 percent in the Consumer Price Index and a drop of 1.7 percent in average weekly 
‘hours overcame a 8.6 percent increase in average hourly earnings. Before adjustment 
for the increase in the Consumer Price Index and for seasonal chanae, average weekly 
earnings were $157.08 in January, compared with $147.02 a year earlier. 

Real spendable earnings--average real weekly pay of all workers reduced by Social 
Security and Federal income tax rates applicable to a married worker with three depend- 
ents--fell 1.2 percent from December, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, real spendable earnings were down 5.1 percent owing to the 4.4 
percent decline in real weekly earnings and a 0.8 percent increase in the effect of 
taxes. 

The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 106.3 in 
January, seasonally adjusted, down 0.1 percent from December. Compared with a year 
ago, the index is 1.9 percent lower. The index excludes the effects of overtime in 
manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, such as the shift of workers between high- 


wage and low-wage industries. 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JANUARY 1975 





WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.5 percent in January to 
156.1 (1967=100), the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. 


Higher prices for medical care services, utilities, houses, cereal 
and bakery products, and fresh fruits and vegetables were responsible for 
a large part of the January rise. 

The effect of these increases was partially offset by price declines 
for clothing, autos, beef, and sugar and by lower mortgage interest rates. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the rise in the January CPI was 0.6 
percent; this compares with increases of 0.7 percent in December and 0.9 
percent in both November and October. 

The food index rose 0.8 percent in January, after seasonal adjustment, 
pon the same as in December and considerably less than in the August- 
November period. The January nonfood commodities index rose 0.6 percent 
after seasonal adjustment, continuing the slower rate of increase evident 
Since last fall. The increase of 0.8 percent in the services index in January 
was about the same as in the final 3 months of 1974. 

In January 1975, the CPI was 11.7 percent higher than in January 1974. 
The food index was 11.2 percent, the nonfood commodities index 12.5 percent, 
and the services index 11.4 percent above their levels of January 1974. 

The index for food purchased in grocery stores, which usually shows no 
change in January, rose 0.6 percent. Prices for cereal, bread, other 
bakery products, and sugar-based products--such as nonalcoholic beverages 
and candy bars--continued to rise rapidly. Prices also rose in January for 
Pork, fats and oil products, and fresh fruits and vegetables. 


(More) 
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. However, beef prices declined for the fourth consecutive month, and 
prices for poultry, dairy products, and processed fruits and vegetables 
turned down. In addition, sugar prices declined, reflecting lower prices 
at the wholesale level. The index for food away from home--restaurant 
meals and snacks--rose 0.8 percent, the same as in recent months. 

The index for nonfood commodities averaged unchanged in January. Prices 
for apparel and textile housefurnishings declined sharply due to widespread 


winter clearance sales. The new car index declined, reflecting the effect 


o 
of manufacturers’ rebates to consumers. The used car index continued to 


move down. In addition, prices decreased slightly for tires and furniture. 

These declines offset price increases for other nonfood commodities 
such as gasoline, appliances, houses, housekeeping supplies, toilet goods, 
drugs, and tobacco products. 

The services index increased 0.8 percent in January. Higher charges 
for medical care services, particularly hospital services, ard for 
utilities--gas, electricity, and water and sewerage--accounted for about 
half the rise in the services index in January. Charges for other types 
of services, such as housekeeping and home maintenance, barber and beauty 
shop, dry cleaning and automatic laundry services, and movie admissions 
continued to rise. 

Mortgage interest rates, however, declined sharply, and auto insurance 
charges moved down. Telephone rates also decreased due to a reduction in 


the Federal excise tax effective Jan. 1, 1975. 
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The U. S. Department of Labor is working to remove discrepancies between pay of 
men and women through vigorous enforcement of the Equal Pay Act and by promoting equal 


employment opportunities for women. 


The Immigration and Nationalities Act requires the Secretary of Labor to certify 
that any immigrant coming to the United States for employment purposes will not deprive 
permanent residents of job opportunities or adversely affect work standards. 

#4 # 

The 1974 amendments to the Fair Labor cendents Act apply to domestic workers 
who receive at least $50 per calendar quarter from one employer or who work a total 
of more than eight hours a week for one or more employers. 

# # # 

More than 1-1/2 million private household workers are now covered by the Fair 

Labor Standards Act, according to the U. S. Department of Labor's Employment Standards 


Administration. 


Persons employed as casual babysitters or as home companions to the disabled and 
elderly are not covered by the minimum wage and overtime provisions of the Fair Labor 


Standards Act, according to the U. S. Department of Labor. 





